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Speech of J. G. Palfrey. ch 
Extracts from the Speech of J..G. Palfrey, West India Emancipation! Do the 


plaintains, pine ap- 
for. their 


rgue 
the question on such a basis. The failure of | all the associations of kindréd and of memory, 
to seek the hardships of an untried condition 


to, in which they are trained under thé same 
advantages as the richest, and from which they 
can start in an equal competition with the sons 
of the richest fo- all prizes of society. Nor 
only is this the case with foreigners. “Those 
se ages fi as ng rote RE 
the je ated vary sdpart “gr 
on rt hand, a very proportion 
the emgration of the old Southern States 
into the free States of the North-west.” 
ndeed! And what is it that sets the prodigi- 






ous current of tion so determinately in 
that direr win the sons of the 
sunny from es Of their child- 
hood and from the their a and 


Massachusetts, on the Political Aspect and [ speak the same language? Dol under-}and a northern sky ? Just the intense desire for 


of the Slave Question. In oe the gentleman, and does he understand 
Whole on the state of the Union, Janu- imself? Failure, when 800,000 human 
ary 26th, 1848. chattels were quietly changed in a day to men 
. and women, endowed with the possession and 
(Cenietuted Sums page SER) care of their own bodies and souls, introduced 

Again: He appealed to the “ failure of the|to the relations of humanity, entitled to call 
emancipation of the negroes in the West In-| their children their own, empowered to have 
dies,” (page 8.) The gentleman gets his | husband and wife, brother and sister in some 
views of this from the English merchants, who | intelligible sense! ‘This a failure! And 
try the question of success or failure by the | mark the decisive, practical contradiction giv- 
amount of their importations of coffee and su-|en, and forever sealed, to all that had been 
gar from the Islands. [Mr. Clingman was | said, and nowhere more loudly than in these 
understood to say that he had his information | Islands, of the danger of such a proceeding. 
from those who had personally visited the Is- | Four hundred thousand negroes in Jamaica to 
lands.] The statements of visiters, Mr. Chair- | forty thousand whites, the whites would have 
man, are conflicting. I have statements differ- | been but a mouthful for their vindictive maw, 
ent from what have reached the gentleman, on | if vindictive passions had had sway. But not 
which | am disposed to rely. 1 am very anx-|one act of violence sullied that magnificent 
ious to see the recent parliamentary reports, | triumph of Christianity and right ; and, from 
and have sent for them for the purpose of be-| that day to this, a peace and good order have 
ing aided to clear up the contradictions. I have | prevailed, which would do honour to any civi- 
before me a table showing the amount of su-|lized community. If that is a failure, will 
ar exported from the British West India| some one tell me what would have been tri- 
fslands in five successive years. It is as fol-| umphant and glorious success? I should be 
lows : 


glad to be informed. The idea has not yet 
In 1841, 125,295 hhds, 


12,225 tierces. | dawned upon me. 


1842, 135,910 « 15,985 “ Once more: The gentleman took ground 
1843, 141,100 “ 13,640 «“ against the pretty common opinion that, as he 
1844, 138,150 “ 16,395 “ expresses it, “the continuance of Slavery is 
1845, 157,200 “ 20,075 « injurious to us as a nation,” (page 9.) He 


Showing on the whole, a constant and very | will excuse me for saying, that rarely has it 
gratifying increase of the exportation. But,| been my chance to fall in with so palpable a 
supposing it were otherwise, the gentleman, | non sequitur as that which lies in the chasm 
like myself, I believe, is a friend to the protec- | between his premises and his conclusion. “It 
tive system ; and if so, he knows the worth of | may be remembered,” he said, * that the view 
the home market, Mr. Jefferson pointed it out | derived from the decennial census is well cal- 
long ago, and showed how, on account of the|culated to deceive. More than one hundred 
saving of the cost of transportation, and for|thousand foreigners annually arrive in the 
divers other good and weighty reasons, it was | United States, who settle down almost entirely 
better than the foreign. And if part of the|in the free States.” Dothey? And why? 


that equality and those antages which 
the presence of Slavery excludes. 
“ This, | have observed ‘tmyself,” the gentle- 
man continued, “is eminently true of the 
North Carolina emigrants; and I may add, 
too, that, but for this emigration, population 
would Guna in that State as fast as i would 
in any country, there ean abundant sup- 
ply of the necessaries of life among the entire 
population.” Ah! Mr. Chairman, “ much vir- 
tue is in” but, as well as in “if.” “ But for 
this emigration,” North Carolina would rapid- 
ly increase. Because of this emigration, it 
does not so increase. And what causes this 
emigration? The gentleman told us what 
does not cause it, It is no want of a “ sup- 
ply of the necessaries of life,” vulgarly so call- 
ed. Of them, he said truly, they have abun- 
dance,—plenty to eat, drink, and wear. But 
of what are equally “ necessaries of life” to 
rightminded people—equality of social posi- 
tion, and opportunities for personal improve- 
ment and advancement—the non-slaveholding 
North Carolinians have not enough, and there- 
fore they go elsewhere in search of them, 
keeping down the population of the State, as 
well as its wealth and consequence, of which, 
in a well organized community, the industri- 
ous classes are always the support and strength. 
This remark on the tendency of emigration to 
the free States, said the gentleman, is “ emi- 
nently true of the North Carolina emigrants.” 
[ should expect it, from the well-known sound 
sense and robustly independent character of 
the good old North State. The free, “ tender 
and open” spirit which George Fox found 
among the honest planters of Albemarle, has 
not died out there, and it is not satisfied with 
inferiority and stagnation. Let them get rid 
of Slavery, and they can live at home without 


sugar and coffee which used to be sent abroad | Because in the free States the occupation of| either. 


is now consumed within the Islands, which is| the labourer does not place him in a degraded 


And when we have got at the cause which 


the case to a large extent, in consequence of | caste, and because in the free States there are | keeps down the comparative population, pros- 
the negroes being now in a condition to in-!common schools for him to send his children! perity, and consequence of North Carolina, 
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we can answer the same question in other ap- 


We can tell why the growth of 


ee. 
utiful Kentucky keeps no better pace with 
her sister Ohio across the river, not so large 
and scarcely so fertile, yet the latter, though 
starting later, now nearly tripling the free po- 
pusation of the former. We can tell why 
irginia, in the first half century of the Fede- 
ral Government, increased her population from 
about three quarters of a million to about a 
million and a quarter, while New York, on a 
nuch smaller territory, enlarged her numbers 
from about three hundred and forty thousand 
to nearly two millions and a-half, and her es- 
timated property had become nearly three 
times as great as that of the State the most 
favoured by natufe of any in this Union. We 
can tell why Maryland, most eligibly situated, 
has twenty-seven free inhabitants to the square 
mile, and bleak and barren Massachusetts 
ninety-eight. We can explain how it came 
about that Michigan, in ten years before 1840, 
increased her free population 574 per cent. ; 
and Arkansas, erected into a State about the 
same time, only 200 per cent. Washington 
saw the difference between Pennsylvania and 
Virginia in his day, and his infallible discern- 
ment descried the cause to be in the laws for 
abolishing Slavery: “ laws,” said he, for once 
too hopefully, “ which there is nothing more 
certain than that Maryland and Virginia must 
haye, and that at a period not remote.” And 
his august wisdom pointed out the proper me- 
thod of relief, as well as the crying need. 
“ There is only one proper and effectual mode,” 
he wrote to Robert Morris, “ by which it can 
be accomplished, and that is, by legislative 
authority ; and this, as far as my suffrage will 
g°, (mark it, George Washington’s suffrage 
or abolition,) shall never be wanting.” 


ee 


For “ The Friend.” 


AUSTRALIA. 


(Continued from page 1€8.) 


“‘ Having devoted as much time as could be 
spared to Mount Schanck, the party proceed- 
ed to Mount Gambier,” 8 miles distant. ‘“ The 
country that we passed over was of the rich- 
est description, and the scenery beautiful. 
Mount Gambier is rather higher than Mount 
Schanck, and of an oval form. The length 
is 600 yards, the breadth 120 yards. We 
passed up to the top of the crater at a low 
point to the S. E., from which we proceeded 
along a sidling pathway to the bottom. About 
one-third of the eastern portion of the crater 
forms a lake, The water is good and very 
deep, and there were numerous ducks upon it. 
The night was exceedingly dark, with heavy 
clouds, through which occasionally a star was 
seen ; when the moon rose, the effect was sin- 
gularly beautiful ; to the east, the black wall 
which surrounded us was finely thrown out in 
relief by clouds which rose behind in silvery 
masses. During the short time of light which 
remained, after our getting to the crater, his 
Excellency walked to the eastern rim with 
Mr. Arthur, to see two other craters that are 
Situated immediately to the east of that in 


which we were. The second crater has no 
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deep water, and is only separated from the 
second by a narrow ridge, which is nearly 
perpendicular, and forms a bridge between the 
second and third.” The night was spent in 
the cavity. 

“ The rising of the sun in the morning was 
magnificent ; the atmosphere was clear, the 





water in it. The third forms a large lake of ers, nevertheless, altered their complexion on 


closer acquaintance. 

* At 1 p.m. the dogs barked a great deal, 
but as it was supposed that their uneasiness 
arose from wild dogs being in the neighbour- 
hood, no notice wastaken of them. About an 
hour after, | was aroused by the sergeant-ma- 
jor of police, who came to ask what was to be 


rosy hue of the sky was cast upon the side of | done, as the natives had decamped, and had 


the crater. When the sun was well up, we 
made our exit at a low point to the West. in 
the rim of the crater ; it was excessively steep, 
but the horses managed to scramble up.” 


On the next day, they resumed the line of 


march towards the north, and about noon un- 
expectedly came. upon a company of natives 
busily engaged in roasting small fish and bee- 
tles for dinnere They forthwith decamped, 
leaving the precious morsels for the new com- 


ers; who however only removed them from 
the fire, that they might not be burnt up dur- 


ing the absence of the rightful owners. Had 


all preceding adventurers been equally scru- 
pulous the natives would not manifest so much 
alarm as they now do at the terrible appari- 
tion of a Christian. 
It was only by the blunder of two of them 
that the party was able to get acquainted with 
any of them. The two came unwittingly 
within the precincts of the camp, supposing 
the dreaded white men had departed. 
first they appeared surprised to find any one 
there, but having gone so far, found it difficult 
to retreat. 
the party, and feeling that they were safe, 
they were induced by a little coaxing to come 
on, and were much delighted at riding on 


They are a timid race. 


«At 


Having made acquaintance with 


horseback. ‘They were very merry fellows, 
and exceedingly careful not to give offence: 
they would not move hand or foot, without 
first obtaining permission ; when they wished 
to sit down, they asked leave most submissive- 
ly, and did not rise without doing the same. 
A sheep had just been killed, the head and 
interior of which were given to them. They 
first asked whether they might put it on the 
fire to cook, and when it required to be turned, 
they sought permission to do so, as also to eat 
it when cooked. Mr. Gisborne, to assist them 
in their meal, cut the head into pieces, and 
tried to divide the bone with a large buck 
knife which he had: the blade of the knife 
broke, leaving a portion in the head, and Mr. 
Gisborne kindly spent some time in taking it 
out, fearing lest the poor fellow should swallow 
it. At dinner-time the use of knives and forks, 
spoons and pannikins, &c., was explained to 
these good natives, and they expressed them- 
selves much satisfied with the treatment they 
received, and were particularly pleased with 
eating sugar. When they had been well 
feasted, and they had anointed their bodies 
with grease, they wished to go to bed ; and on 
being shown where they were to sleep, which 
was at a fire about 20 yards from the camp, 
they laid themselves down to rest.” 

All being snug in bed and soundly sleeping, 
these helpless innocents performed a feat which 
somewhat surprised their entertainers, who 
seem to have been fully persuaded they had a 
couple of genuine dolts under their fatherly 
guardianship. ‘These blockish New Holland- 


taken the sheep with them. | immediately 
went out and ascertained that these submissive 
natives had taken the opportunity when we 
were asleep, and had stolen every thing they 
could lay their hands on. They had taken 
six spoons, four forks, and six knives, which 
had been used at dinner and were cleaned for 
breakfast, and wrapped up in a couple of tow- 
els ; they had also taken three pannikins, an 
axe, and the sheep (the head of which they 
had eaten for dinner), with a portion of the 
rope with which it had been hung in a tree: 
not satisfied with this, they had been daring. 
enough to go to Sergeant-major Alford and 
private Hall of the police, and had stolen their 
hats.” The Deputy Surveyor winds up his 
narrative of the affair with thisedroll remark : 
“| have no doubt but the natjvés who served 
us this trick were conjurers or jugglers.” 

If one cannot help smiling at the cunning 
of these creatures, who, under the semblance 
of extreme stupidity, so completely gulled their 
sharp-witted hosts, it is with a feeling of regret 
that they should redeem the character of their 
countrymen from the stigma of stolidity by an 
actof immorality. Some allowance, however, 
may be made for these dark children of nature 
who have suffered so much at the hand of the 
white man, that a casual act of kindness is 
liable to be looked upon as a cloak to sinister 
design. Unhappily they have, by bitter expe- 
rience, been led to consider civilized man as 
an inveterate enemy, whose transient displays 
of benevolence proceed only from interested 
motives, 

Pursuing their journey without their spoons, 
the pursuit of which, in the hands of conju- 
rers, they considered vain, they came to a 
place where the ground was covered with 
balls of calcareous tufa, “ nearly spherical.” 
The extent of the formation the Dep. Surveyor 
neglects to mention. 

From this time forth to the termination of 
the tour, Governor Grey and suite appear to 
have met with nothing very different from 
what is to be found in the world at large. 

Henry Stuart Russell is another of the re- 
cent explorers of Australia, He went out in 
search of a certain river called the Condamine, 
to be found somewhere “on the western slope 
of the great mountain range which runs near- 
ly parallel to the east coast.” To find a river 
in that country requires, it would seem, some 
experience ; or, more properly, it requires close 
and repeated observation to inform the travel- 
ler when he has found a river: for, “in Aus- 
tralia the minor rivers are seldom in continu- 
ous streams. Where the soil is soft the water 
forms for itself a deep hole, from which the 
current flows partly under ground, partly 
aboye, into another bed of the same descrip- 
tion; so that in dry seasons what is called a 
river is in reality merely a chain of ponds, si- 






milar to a series of fish 
without any visible connexion.” An uniniti- 
ated tourist might, thereforé, cross and recross 
a rivet without being aware of its presence. 
Getting over the mountain range was a prodi- 
gious undertaking. “ ‘The descent on the east- 
ern side is by the most dreadful road it is 
possible to imagine ;-the drays, [the country 





vehicles are so called,] descend by means of 


ridges or spurs thrown off from the main 
range ; one would scarcely believe that the 
bullocks or horses, much less drays, could de- 
scend or ascend some of the ridges we travel- 
led over. Some of the different ‘ pinches,’ 
through and down which a dray has to go,” 
have received very rough and ugly names, 
thought to be indicative of their qualities—at 
any rate indicative of the temper in which they 
were traversed; which, not being very amia- 
ble, we need not repeat them. ‘ When the 
drays go down, the wheels are locked together, 
and sometimes heavy trees are fustened on to 
lessen the rapidity ; even then the weight some- 
times overpowers the pole bullocks, and away 
bullocks, drays and all go to destruction. 
Twenty-six bullocks have frequently to be 
yoked toone dray. This sort of country con- 
tinues for 6 miles, and causes much expense 
from the continued smashing of drays.” 

‘Having got down this formidable road,” 
they reached a plain country, settled and un- 
der some degree of cultivation. “They saw 
fine crops of maize, [Indian corn,] but the 
wheat had totally failed,” in consequence of 
drought. ‘The usual plan adopted in Aus- 
tralia of ploughing-in the grain was not follow- 
ed in this case; it was merely harrowed in, 
and the consequence is that the seed can get 
no root, the heat turns the uppermost soil into 
dust, and the grain cannot settle, so that in a 
dryish season wheat has no chance. Here a 
sheep weighs barely 40 Ibs., and a bullock is 
reckoned good at 5 cwt.” 

The object of Russe! was not scientific, but 
to find a “run,” or pasture, for his cattle, 


which he expected to discover in the valley of 


the Condamine. His course lay “ over some 
excessively hot dry plains, the reflection from 
which was very painful to the sight; Syden- 
ham, [Russel’s brother,] was terribly blistered ; 
and although the sun had not this effect on 
him, it burnt any exposed part almost black.” 
The reader has to complain, as heretofore, 
that the extent of these plains is not noted. 
“As evening was closing in,” says the ac- 
count, “‘ we feared we should have to pass the 
night without water, of which we all stood 
greatly in need.” A better event however 
awaited them—a river, which they “ had no 
doubt “was the Condamine,” appeared: they 
followed it downwards “ for 5 days, say about 
100 miles, ina N. W. direction, when the 
country becoming flat, without ridges, and 
covered with a baramba, or bastard rose-tree, 
they halted ; and being satisfied that there was 
little or no chance of finding a good ran in 
this direction, we turned back.” 

The exposure on this journey was too much 
for Russell, and he fell sick. “ [t had rained 


three days and nights, accompanied by terrific 
‘The effect of the lightning 
on some immense trees was truly awful ; it 


thunder-storms. 
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in the common mortality, The maid never * 
doubted the death of the fox, but attributed it 
Ito a different cause, namely, that he had so 
|gorged himself on the poultry, that he = 
‘ burst. Here were three causes to rouse the 
lstiact of Fapes. mingled wrath and contempt of the servant; 
The writer of the article “ Fox,” in Parting-|and after some exclamations, she took him by 
ton’s Cyclopedia, relates from his own person-|the tail and swung him with all her might 
al knowledge, the following particulars : into the receptacle in which were accumulated 
One morning early a man in the north was the requisites for garden compost. The fox 
going to his work through furze bush on a/fell safely and rose again speedily, and scour- 
common, and came upon a fox, stretched out|ed along until he gained the cover of the woods, 
at length, under the side of one of the bushes. | leaving the servant in utter consternation.— 
The fox was drawn by the tail and swung} Couch’s Illustrations of Instinct. 
right and left and then laid on the ground, but 
no symptom of motion or life did he show. 
The man, never doubting that Reynard had 
gone the way of foxes, and nothing loth to 
add a fox-skin cap to the list of his personal 
garniture, and the brush to the tail of peacock’s| 
leathers and other ornamental trophies over 
the little looking glass that stood inclined from 
the wall of his cottage, took the animal by the 
tail and swung it over the one shoulder, at the 
same time placing his mattock on the other to 
keep up the balance, and, having done so, on- 
ward he trudged to mend the high road. The 
animal had counterfeited death to admiration, 
and he did not mind being carried in the man- 
ner of a dead fox; but Ke had no inclination 
to undergo that species of dissection which 
the point of the mattock was ever and anon 
giving to his ribs; so, at last, he gave that 
decisive snap, which is the characteristic! ‘ This day fortnight we stood on our wharf, 
bite of foxes. The man felt something was|It was a bright and beautiful day. The air was 
the matter, but knew not very well what; so| balmy, and all nature seemed in sweetest har- 
throwing the fox and mattock from him, he|mony. Hundreds were out enjoying the scene, 
turned round to face his foe whoever he might|and the man of business, all engaged as he 
be, and, in turning, he espied his dead fox at| was, seemed disposed to forget its call, and 
the distance of full fity yards, making for the| partake of its pleasures. Yet at this moment 
brake with all imaginable speed.—We shall|—it was near mid-day—a gang of negroes, 
mention one other anecdote, which came with-|manacled, and linked together by an iron 
in the personal knowledge of the writer of this|chain, a white man in front, and another in 
article, because it throws some light on the|the rear, was driven along, attracting all eyes ! 
mode of action of the fux. The parsonage of| A cold shudder ran through the crowd. It 
Kilmorac, in Invernesshire, is situated in a/was a sight which startled and shocked all. 
highly romantic spot, and the clergyman of| Now suppose an intelligent stranger visiting 
Kilmorac was a man of great taste and very|us had witnessed this sight—suppose him to 
hospitable, and he accordingly endeavoured to| have known nothing of slavery except what 
provide for his guests all the good things which| its friends aver—what would he have thought 
glebe-land would afford. A well-stocked poul-| —what have said—when he reached his free 
try yard is an essential requisite in such cases ;|home? Bitter words would leap to his tongue, 
but here foxes were so numerous, and their| Hot feelings of indignation would burn in his 
covers so near, that a poultry-yard was out of|heart. He could not forget this sight, nor 
the question. A poultry house was thus re-|could he ever after help speaking of slavery 
quisite, and the parson prided himself not ajas the darkest of human wrongs. Yet this 
little in having constructed one which was|display may be witnessed in all our commer- 
completely fox-proof, and for a good many {cial marts and at our very capital. 
years, it had been impregnable. A friend of| Farther: Suppose a man every way well 
ours had spent a night in this romantic and/disposed towards us, and ready to do us full 
hospitable abode, aud, while fresh salmon from | justice, in al! respects should, for the first time, 
the Bauley formed one article for the break-j attend a sale of negroes. None of us like to 
fast table, new laid eggs from the strong-hold|do it. “1 never could,” said an intelligent 
of the hens were, of course, to form another.|slaveholder to us the other day, “ stand by 
The purveyor in these cases, took the key and|and witness their sale, as if they were oxen.” 
marched off, basket in hand, to bring the sup-| And such, we believe, is the general feeling. 
ply ; but when she opened the door a scene of| Well, the stranger goes to the auction. He 
the most direful havoc presented itself. EEvery|sces a woman on the block. Many persons 
perch and every nest-hole was bedaubed with| surround her, wishing to buy, and he hears 
blood ; dead hens lay in dozens on the floor,| questions as to her age, her habits, her sound- 
and, in the middle, was a full sized fox, stretch-|ness. Not content with this, he sees one rude- 
ed out at full length, and apparently, a sharer|ly feeling her muscles, to be certain that she 














(To be continued.) 
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From the Penasy)vania Freeman. 
Glimpses of Slavery—Souathern Testimony. 


The following delineations of Slavery in 

entuck y, are from the pen, not of a * North- 
ern fanatic,” or “ enemy of the South,” but of 
the editor of the Louisville Examiner, a man 
whose devotion to the South will not be doubt- 
ed, and whose opposition to slavery has so 
generally been expressed in mild and guarded 
language, as to win for him the eulogies of a 
slaveholding correspondent, 

Hear him and heed him, ye who imagine 
that slavery in the border States is only nomi- 
nal. Hear him, ye who are trying to persuade 
yourselves that your brethren in bonds have 
no claims upon you. 





is strong and healthful! As a man, as a citi- 
zen, unaccustomed to such scenes, never re- 
alizing that such things could be, must he not 
be shocked? Will not the blood rush from 
his heart, and tingle in his veins, asif all were 
on fire? Yet there is no slave State, no part 
of any slave State, which is not forced to wit- 
ness, scenes as sad as this! 

Nay, as to that, a darker picture remains 
to be unfolded. In that auction room are 
many slaves. The old and the young are 
there. Fathers and mothers, husbands and 
wiyes, brothers and sisters, set side by side, 
fearing everything, yet knowing not what they 
fear. Are these family ties heeded? As the 
father ascends the block, does his wife accom. 
pany him, do théir children gather round them 
—and do we hear the slave-seller say, “ this 
is one family, they cannot be separated?” 
Alas, it is not so! ‘The father stands alone. 
The wail of his wife may be heard—the ogo- 
nizing sobs of the children may ring in our 
ears, it is of no avail; the sale goes on, the 
holiest ties are rudely snapt asunder, and they 
whom God had ordained should love each 
other, and live together, forcibly and forever 
separated! Tell us, friend, tell us humane 
slaveholder, if any stranger could witness a 
sight like this, or read, or hear of it, and not 
denounce the institution as accursed? Can 
we expect, do we ask, that men afar off should 
deal gently with it, write or speak kindly of 
it, when it concentrates within itself terrors 
which shocked the heathen, and which, if nar- 
rated to us of any other people, would make 
our very blood boil with indignation ? 

And now imagine that the stranger seeing 
these things should turn to our statute books, 
and look closely to our slave laws! Here, 
the freeman may be sold into slavery forever, 
if he be unable to pay a trifling fine. There, 
it is a criminal offence to teach the slave to 
read the [Bible.] In one State, marriages are 
not allowed: the law making the offspring of 
any union among slaves illegitimate. [In none 
are they legalized. Everywhere is public 
opinion in advance of our slave code. Every- 
where are slave owners really more humane 
and Christian than the law. That, in spirit, 
is vindictive, cruel, irreligious; no barbarian 
code is so bad. Yet it is that, and that alone 
by which the great majority of the people 
of the world judge us, by which they judge 
the institution of slavery. Is it strange, that 
they should judge harshly? They were more 
or less than men if they did otherwise. 

Dissimulation,—Dissimulation in youth is 
the forerunner of perfidy in old age; its first 
appearance is the fatal omen of growing de- 
pravity, and future shame. It obscures the 
lustre of every aceomplishment, and sinks us 
into contempt. After the first departure from 
sincerity, it is hard to stop ; one artifice leads 
on to another; till, as the intricacy of the 
labyrinth increases, we are left in our snare. 
— Blair. 





Happiness.—That state of life is most hap- 
py where superfluities are not required, and 
necessaries not wanting.— Plutarch. 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 


Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 


(Continued from page 190.) 


In the sketch we have given of George Dill- 
wyn, we have had occasion to mention the 
name of Isaac Zane, at whose hospitable man- 
sion the Indian conferences were held. Isaac 
Zane was at that time an elder of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, and had been for more than 
half a century a useful and consistent member 
of the religious Society of Friends. He was 
born in Gloucester county, N. Jersey, in 1710, 
and when about fourteen years old became 
a resident of Philadelphia. In the days of his 
youth he submitied to the visitations of the 
Holy Spirit, and through its life-giving, life- 
sustaining virtue, he experienced a growth in 
grace, and became established in righteous- 
ness. A sincere concern for the promotion of 
the cause of ‘Truth was raised in his heart, 
and a fervent engagement for the maintenance 
of Christian discipline in the Society of which 
he was a member. Quite early in manhood, 
he became concerned to take share in the ex- 
ercises and burdens devolving on the faithful 
members of the militant church,—and few in- 
deed have been the examples left us of similar 
dedication and zeal, extending through such a 
long life. In his Monthly Meeting for nearly 
sixty years he was one of the willing-hearted 
burden bearers, on whom appointments were 
most abundantly laid. He was ofien sent by 
his Friends to labour affectionately to reclaim 
those who had strayed from the path of Truth 
and virtue, and often by appointment was en- 
gaged in the arduous duty of visiting with 
others in Gospel love, the families of the meet- 
ing he belonged to. Indeed a‘ meeting for 
business’ scarcely passed by, without a fresh 
portion of service being assigned him. 

In the Sixth month, 1754, he was acknow- 
ledged an elder ; and when in 1756 ‘ the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings’ was established, he was ap- 
pointed a member of that body. He was con- 
nected with nearly every important movement 
of the Society of Friends in Pennsylvania, 
from 1750 to 1794. Beside his services in 
visiting the families of his own meeting, under 
its appointment, he twice received a minute 
from his brethren at home, to visit the mem. 
bers of other meetings. Those of Deer Creek, 
Maryland, in 1783, and of Evesham, New 
Jersey, in 1784. 

From the memorial issued by Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting concerning him, we learn, 
that he felt for the distresses of the Indian na- 
tives of this land, and was deeply concerned 
for their good. He had marked them wasting 
rapidly away from this province,—so that 
tribes numerous in the days of his youth were 
becoming nearly extinct, and he was greatly 
solicitous of doing everything practicable for 
their comfort and instruction. When any 
came to Philadelphia, or held treaties with the 
Government of the province, in places adja- 
cent, he was anxious to show them marks of 
friendship and respect, and endeavoured to 
embrace every opportunity which rightly open- 
ed, to inculcate the principles of Truth. He 
had a high place in their esteem and affection, 









and this he sought to turn to their own good ; 
taking advantage of their willingness to hear 
him, in pointing out ‘ the benefit of a peace- 
able disposition, and the necessity of their at- 
tending to the convictions of Divine Grace.’ 

As one of the members of ‘ The Friendly 
Association for regaining and preserving Peace 
with the Indians by Pacific Measures,’ lsaac 
Zane was peculiarly active. In the Fifth 
month, 1758, he went up to Wyoming, taking 
some workmen with him in order to assist 
John Hughes and others sent by the Govern- 
or of Pennsylvania, to build dwellings for 
Tedyuscong and his tribe. 

Soon afier the treaty of Easton, in Eighth 
month, 1761, a Muncy Indian was killed 
by a white man, and consternation seized 
upon the white population on the north- 
ern frontiers of Pennsylvania, lest the murder 
might be retaliated on them. Many of the 
Indian tribes’ were at that time exasperated 
with the English, and some were prepared, 
and others preparing, to take up the hatchet 
again. Tedyuscong, in passing amongst the 
Moravians at Bethlehem, publicly declared his 
belief that a general Indian warawould speedily 
follow. The report of his opinion, added to 
the fears engendered by the murder referred 
to, occasioned very many of the frontier set- 
tlers to flee from their habitations. The reli- 
gious Indians settled on the North branch of 
the Susquehanna, at a place called Mackwi- 
hilosing, who were under the instruction of 
Papoonung, were disturbed at the expressed 
determination of some of the Muncy or Mini- 
sink Indians, to take the tomahawk and re- 
venge themselves on the whites. It would 
appear the lovers of peace in that little settle- 
ment, not only endeavoured to persuade these 
fierce coveters of revenge and blood, to forego 
their purpose, but even sacrificed some of their 
own goods in purchasing the delay. ‘T'wo of 
them in the meantime, Tongocone and Seco. 
mus, hurried down to Philadelphia with an 
account of the position of affairs. Governor 
Hamilton, by and with the advice and assist- 
ance of the Friendly Association, determined 
to send a conciliatory message with a suitable 
present to assuage the ire of the Muncies. He 
commissioned Isaac Zane and Isaac Greenleaf, 
both warm friends of the Indians, to take his 
present and message, and go to Wyoming, in 
which neighbourhood three of the fierce Mun- 
cy warriors were, and meet them. Notwith- 
standing the threatening aspect of things,—the 
probability that hostilities would commence, 
and the personal danger to themselves,—these 
Friends of Peace and of men, undertook the 
trust. Governor Hamilton’s message does 
not appear to have been preserved, but we 
learn that it stated that the murderer of the 
Indian was in prison ; which assertion his.en- 
voys found was not true. Isaac Zane kept a 
journal of this mission of mercy, and as it ap- 
pears never to have been published, we shall 
give copious extracts from it, giving an abridg- 
ment of the part omitted to make the narrative 
complete. 

Isaac Zane in company with Isaac Green- 
leaf, left Philadelphia, Tenth month 13, 1761, 
at 2 o'clock in the afternoon, and lodged at 
the house of John Evans, at North Wales, that 
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night. On the 14th they overtook Tongocone had been said, and gave us an account of what 
and Secomus, whom they had sent forward he had said in answer to the above opinion of 
with goods for the intended present to the | the Moravians. ‘I have had some knowledge 
Muncy Indians, and proceeding together to} of the Quakers, and I have found them to be 
Bethlehem, they there joined Job Chilleway|a kind and loving people, doing good with 
and Cobos, two of their Wihilosing brethren. | what they have to those who are in want ;— 
‘Tongocone now desired to see the Governor’s | and since our Maker has been pleased to give 








message, and on examining it, said it would 
not answer the end proposed, considering the 
smallness of the present accompanying it. He 
evidently feared lest the two Friends should 
be hurt by the Muncy warriors, and pro 
that Isaac Stille, a Delaware Indian, should be 
deputed to the delivery of the message and 
present. The Friends informed him they were 
willing to alter the wording of the message 
sent by the Governor,—and on this condition 
they agreed to go forward. About 2 o’clock 
on the afternoon of the 15th, the company left 
Bethlehem, and went to Bowman’s, on the 
north side of the Blue Mountain, to lodge. 
Tedyuscong who had been with them at Beth- 
lehem so drunk he could not ‘ stand still,’ came 
to them this evening entirely sober, although 
in each of his two coat pockets he had a bottle 
ofrum. The Friends being in a large room, 
in which were the people of the house, and 
some strangers, one of them spoke of “the 
presumption of wicked people in daily doing 
the things they know displease Him by whom 
they have a being in the world ;—and for their 
so displeasing him, their souls fall into endless 
misery.” Tedyuscong then asked if the 
Friends thought all men had descended from 
the same first parents,—‘ he supposed the 
white people had some account in their books 
thereof.’ He was told that it was said in the 
Bible that all nations of men were made of one 
bleod, and that Friends believed it to be true. 
On this he wished to know how there came 
to be so many languages in the world, When 
the history of the building of Babel and the 
confusion of tongues had been given, Tongo- 
cone waving his hand towards Isaac Zane and 
Isaac Greenleaf, said he wanted “ some talk 
with the two Quakers, concerning what the 
Moravians say of the Quakers.” At this all 
the company gave eager attention, and he be- 
gan: “| lodged last evening with the Bethle- 
hem Indians, and the Moravians told me that 
* the souls of the Quakers should not be saved.’ 
Iasked why? They answered, ‘ Because they 
do not baptize with water.’ Now, I shall be 
glad to hear,” continued Tongocone, “ what 

ou have to say for yourselves in this matter,” 
com Zane says, “ We told him we could not 
believe outward water could wash people’s 


hearts clean from sin, and the abundance of 


corruption that is lodged in the hearts of wick- 
ed men. We are sensible that nothing less 
than the baptism of the Holy Ghost and fire, 
—ithe power of God,—can cleanse the hearts 
of the children of men from evil. Though 
baptizing with outward water was formerly 
used, we are persuaded that the spiritual, which 
is Christ’s baptism, has taken the place of the 
former, which is called John’s. [We] queried 
with them whether they thought it possible 
that pious men who never had the knowledge 
of outward baptism were all lost, or cast into 
endless punishment ?” 

‘“‘Tongocone seemed satisfied with what 







them such virtue in this life, what reason is 
there to believe that he will not save their 
souls?” 


Job Chilleway said he believed “ they,” the 


posed | Moravians, ‘* knew nothing about who should 
or should not be saved.” 


On the 16th, the travellers met three squaws, 


of whom Tongocone inquired whether the 
three Muncy warriors, to whom 
or’s message was addressed, had come to 


Govern- 


Wyoming. The reply was, they have, and 


there are three more with them. At this the 


Indians appeared troubled, and expressed many 
fears as to the result. ‘Tongocone said, “ It 
would be well for us to employ our hearts in 


constant prayer to our Maker, to soften, and 


turn the minds of those wicked men with 
whom we are going to do business.” 

The journal goes on: “ We got about 20 
miles into the desert this day. Night coming 


on we were obliged to encamp where water 


was hard to get. When we had set up our 


tents, the Quealeasink Indians and Tedyus- 
cong came, and sat with us therein, to consi- 
der our message. On reading it over again 
Tongocone said there were but six words in it, 


that would be useful, and that if we were to 
read it as it was to them [the Muncies], they 
would go out of the house before it was half 
done. We proposed to them to consider it by 
paragraphs, but Tongocone said it would: be 
useless. He desired to see our wampum, and 
then he could tell better what to say. We 
granted his request, and adjourned to the next 
day, and went to rest,—but for want of water, 
I slept little. 17th. Thence we proceeded 
north by west near the same course as yes- 
terday. On our way Job Chilleway dropt 


some angry words against those warriors that 


put us to so much trouble. ‘Tongocone ad- 
monished him for being angry at them, ‘ for,’ 
said he, they know not what they do, and 
therefore they should be pitied. We were 
once in the like error.’ 

** We went about 20 miles this day, and at 
the motion of the Indians encamped about an 
hour by sun to hold a further consultation 
about the Governor’s message. It was an 
old encamping place by a good stream of wa. 
ter, and many Indian houses. We let them 
have the belts and strings of wampum with 
which they went to counsel in conjunction 
with Tedyuscong. 

(To be continued.) 


——— 


Industry.—Excellence is never granted to 
man but as the reward of labour. It argues 
no small strength of mind to persevere in the 
habits of industry without the pleasure of per- 
ceiving those advantages, which, like the hand 
of a clock, whilst they make hourly approach- 
es to their point, yet proceed so slowly as to 
escape observation.—Joshua Reynolds. 





For ~ rhein 
“Ye have the Poor always with you.” 


Many men of many minds ; 
These, the heart, to good inclines ; 
Those, by evil led astray, 

Wander in a devious way. 


Twelfth mo, 25th, 1847. This is the day 
which is called Christmas by the people of the 
world ; and many no doubt, have partaken of 
plentiful and costly dinners, with other expen- 
sive luxuries, without feeling those emotions 
of gratitude towards their heavenly Father, 
which ought to have filled their hearts, for his 
provident care over them. Others have past 
this day hungry and pennyless ; and not a few 
have begged at the door of affluencerfor a 
morsel of bread to sustain life ; as | have seen 
it done this day. 

Numbers are confined to the bed of sickness, 
with few of the necessaries, and none of the 
outward comforts of life. And not a few of 
these are surrounded with hungry children, 
and are without the means of supplying them 
with that food, which they so much need, and 
for which they weep and ask unavailingly. 

This is no fancy sketch; for I have been 
again and again, the pained witness of such 
scenes. I know that many of the affluent 
among us think that these pictures are over- 
drawn ; but let such go with me into some of 
the abodes of wretchedness into which | can 
lead them, and they will return, as | have often 
returned, sorrowing deeply that | have not the 
means of relieving the misery under which | 
see so many of my fellow beings suffering. 

That the poor do not make the best use of 
what they get, is in the general, true. ‘This 
calls for instruction, and sometimes for admo- 
nition ; but it is no good excuse for withhold- 
ing our aid. We all have our failings ; and 
those poor miserables whom we condemn, have, 
it is likely, received no lesson in thrift from 
parental care, to fit them for performing those 
duties, in which their imperfections so glaring- 
ly appear. 

My sympathies and better feelings have 
been much drawn out during the latter part of 
this Fall, and so far in the Winter, on behalf 
of the poor, and more especially on account of 
their children. The sick also among them 
have still more warmly interested my feelings. 
And I have frequently as I sat by the bed side 
of the poor and afflicted ones, felt my mind 
exercised in deep humility of soul before the 
Lord, desiring that he would put it into the 
hearts of those, to whom he has intrusted 
riches, to be kind to the poor ; and not kind 
only, but that they may be diligent in seeking 
out, and faithful in relieving such as need help, 
that so the blessings of those that are ready 
to perish may come upon them. 

I have often been permitted to feel, when 
beside the sick beds of the indigent, that these 
poor sufferers are not forgotten of the Lord ; 
but that his good Spirit is very near his affiict- 
ed children, who have received in this life 
their evil things, to be compensated in the life 
which is to come with those good things, which 
neither moth nor rust can corrupt. 

It is a blessed privilege to be permitted to 
carry, even a cup of cold water to the Lord’s 
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poor and afflicted children. But we must not|has given it, nor yet to grudge or repine its | Of Friends, he says, “ I now come to tell 


confine our visits and labour of love to these. | fellow member’s place; but to be content with | you in great plainness and sincerity what hath 


Our Lord and Saviour set us the blessed ex- 
ample of going among publicans and sinners 
to do good; to seek and to save those lost 
sheep of his heavenly Father’s flock. 


I have met with instruction, example, and | 
encouragement to myself, in giving what little 
attention I have been able to give, to the poor. 


And having known a little of the blessed effects 
of administering to the necessities of the ne- 
cessitous, [ feel anxious to encourage others to 
diligence in the same painful, yet profitable 
employment. 

Ah me! how little knows the human heart, 

The pleasing task of softening other’s woes ; 

Sweet is the joy that pity can impart 

Where sympathy’s warm tear for others flows, 

A. B. C. 


———————=<=>>- 
For ** The Friend.”’ 


Barelay's and Crisp’s Warnings, 


Nothing is much more to be dreaded in re- 
ligious society than a party spirit, let the ob- 
ject which it professes to support, be even 
lawful in itself. For a lawful thing maintain- 
ed and carried by party spirit cannot work 
the righteousness of God. It is setting up 
another spirit to govern in the visible church, 
than the Spirit of Christ; and if his Spirit do 
not rule, whom the Father hath given to be 
head over all things to his body the church, 
the spirit of antichrist will, however plausible 
the pretext. It will in time show itself to be- 
long to “the son of perdition, who opposeth 
and exalteth himself above all that is called 
God, or that is worshipped ; so that he as God 
sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself 
that he is God,”—that is, to those who are 
deceived by him—but not to those who are 
kept by the power of God in the meekness of 
wisdom and in the gentleness of Christ. These 
will have a true sense of this spirit, and of the 
deception which it is exerting, even over some 
who think they are right, but are working in 
their own unsanctified, and unmortified wills. 

If under the law he that put forth his hand 
unbidden to steady the tottering ark, was 
smitten with death, surely no one in this Gos- 
pel dispensation, can with impunity attempt 
to control the decisions of the church for any 
purpose, by the influence of party spirit, or the 
force of his own will and strength. This is 
the ground of all schism and disunity among 
members of a professing religious body, and 
those who are judging and seeking to govern 
by their own fallen wisdom, however high 
they may apprehend themselves and their at- 
tainments to be in geligious things, even head 
and shoulders above their brethren, will be the 
fomenters of division ; and if they have ever 
been anointed for the kingdom or priesthood, 
will come to have it rent from them, and it 
shall be given to their “ neighbours who are 
better than they.” 

Robert Barclay in his excellent treatise on 
church government, says, “‘ Every member 
has its place and station in the body, so long 
as it keeps in the life of the body ; and all 
have need one of another ; yet is no member to 
assume another place in the body, than God 


its own. For the uncomely parts are no less | 


needful than the comely, and the less honour- 
able than the more honourable. Now the 


for some months lain upon my mind relating 
to this subject, and concerning the day in 
which we live; and the dispensation of the 


ground of all schisms, divisions or rents in the / everlasting Gospel which is now preached 


body is, when any member assumes another 
place than is allotted it; or being gone from 
the life and unity of the body and losing the 
sense of it, lets in the murmurer, the eye that 
watches for evil, and not in holy care over its 
fellow members. Then instead of coming 
down to judgment in itselj, will stand up and 
judge its fellow members, yea, the whole body, 
or those whom God has set in a more honour- 
able and eminent place in the body than itself. 
Such suffer not the word of exhortation, and 
term the reproofs of instruction, which is the 
way of life, imposition and oppression, and 
are not aware how far they are in the things 
they condemn others for, while they spare not 
to reprove and revile all their fellow members ; 
yea, if they be but admonished themselves, 
they cry out, as if their great charter of Gos- 
pel liberty were broken.” 

Speaking of the antient Christian church he 
says, “‘ Some not abiding in subjection to the 
Truth in themselves, were not contented with 
that station in the body which God had placed 
them in, but became vainly puffed up in their 
fleshly minds, intruding into those things they 
had not seen; and would needs be innovators, 
given to change, and introducing new doctrines 
and practices, not only differing, but contrary 
to what was already delivered in the begin- 
ning ; making parties, causing divisions and 
rents, stumbling the weak, &c. 

Stephen Crisp, afier describing the spread 
of the Gospel in gathering the primitive Chris- 
tians, says in his exhortation to “ beware of 
seducing spirits,” “then the adversary sought 
out ways and instruments to disturb their pro- 
gress by drawing one or other among them- 
selves from that simplicity of the Gospel of 
Christ, in which they had been of one heart, 
and had believed and practised the same 
things, without vain disputations ; and having 
found some unstable souls fit for his purpose, 
he wrought powerfully in them to move ques- 
tions, which had a tendency to draw others 
forth to striving about the question,”—* and 
when the devil had thus far prevailed, he gave 
encouragement to some high-minded, heady, 
unruly servants, to go abroad through the 
churches, and preach up these his questions 
as doctrines, and to seduce and draw away, 
all they could, from the simplicity of the Gos- 
pel.” ‘So that now a great deal of their [the 
Apostles’] work was to warn the poor flock of 
Christ of these wolves in sheep’s clothing, and 
to give out testimonies of their own sincerity, 
and against these deceitful workers, and to 
open and unfold the mysterious working of that 
evil spirit, and how it wrought cunningly to 
make void the offence of the cross, that they 
might carry on the name and outward profes- 
sion of Christianity, with more reputation and 
less reproach than at the first. For this was 
the design to get the Christians into a false 
liberty, and to loosen their hearts from that 
sincerity and watchfulness which was taught 
them in the beginning.” 


again unto us, in which we found the same 
blessed effects as they did. For when we had 
believed therein, it brought us into great sim- 
plicity, and into cleanness of mind, and into 
an unfeigned love and unity one with an- 
other ; and from what parts or countries soever 
we came, WE ALL SPAKE THE SAME THINGS ; 
and the querking, querying, disputing wit 
was brought down, and cast out from among 
us ; though we could query and dispute with 
the opposers that were without, in defence of 
the Truth, yet we had then no such occasion 
among them that professed Truth; for we 
were of one heart, and mind, and judgment, 
and in that universal love, we laboured ‘to 
build up one another in our most holy faith, 
and to publish and make known the blessed 
name of Jesus, in whom we believed; and 
many were daily added to the church, and 
came to partake of the same faith, and of the 
same love, and grew into the same simplicity 
of mind, wherein we had a harmonious re- 
joicing in spirit, whenever we saw one an- 
other. In this state did the Truth preserve 
us, and our faith was firm in that name and 
power by which we were called, that the 
Lord would go before us, and prosper us in 
his blessed way, in which he caused our souls 
to take great delight, and take up the daily 
cross cheerfully, and deny ourselves for the 
sake of Him that had called us.” 

Oh, blessed day! oh, precious love and 
unity, which bound together in the fellowship 
of the Gospel of Christ Jesus our Lord, those 
simple-hearted and devoted sons of the morn- 
ing of this religious Society! How needful 
is it while contending for the same faith, that 
we should daily examine whether we are in 
the same unity, the unity which is alone pro- 
duced by the Holy Spirit, and can only be 
maintained by faithfully abiding it ; and if we 
are truly united, we shall love one another. 

Stephen Crisp then proceeds: ‘“ But the 
old enemy of Truth envied this our tranquillity, 
and began to work in some where he found a 
ground to work in, and sought to lead them 
from the simplicity of the Trath, and to exalt 
their minds in the sight of things opened by 
the Truth, and so did not abide in the tender 
fear of God, and in the humility of the inno- 
cent seed, but flew up in airy notions and ima- 
ginations ; some into a false liberty, and other 
strange imaginations of their own growth to 
some high state, and were hardened against 
exhortations ; rather judging themselves fit to 
teach, than to be taught, and these drew seve- 
ral after them through an affection that was 
not subject to the cross, and became an occa- 
sion of offence and stumbling to many, who 
were inquiring after the way of the Lord, and 
a great exercise and sorrow, to such as kept 
in the travail and labour for Zion’s redemp- 
tion.” 

* And as concerning all who seek to trou- 
ble you with any subtle and crafty questions, 
keep you your habitations in the power of 
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God, and you will daily come more and more 
to discern the tendency of them ; how it is a 
spirit that works against the cross, and seeks 
to cause the offence of it to cease ; that they 
might bear a profession of the Truth, and live 
in a loose conversation without control or 
judgment; and you will see them come to 
nought like others before them.” 

Of such who “ received a sight and know- 
ledge of things at a distance in a speculative 
way”—* wanting the substance that never 
waxeth old,—are always itching after some 
new thing”—* gadding and changing their 
ways ;”—he says they are led into divers sects 
and opinions, “and a false liberty gets up in 
them, in which they grow heady and stubborn, 
and look upon every one that seeks to reclaim 
them as their enemy, and Jet in hard and bit- 
ter thoughts against them ; and the enemy fills 
them with prejudice, and in that state they 
seek for the failings of others, and feed upon 
them as bread to strengthen themselves, and 
so grow more and more estranged from the 
innocent life that is in Jesus, and which he 
hath given for food for the children of the 
kingdom. Oh, this is a sad condition, and | 
have often with deep sorrow lamented the state 
of some, when I have seen what a good be- 
ginning they have made in the way of God, 
and have been as pleasant plants, and hopeful 
to bring forth much fruit to the honour of God, 
and comfort of his people,” and yet “ for want 
of diligent watchfulness, and keeping close to 
the daily cross,”——“ they have lost both their 
first love, and their first work also.” 

aici 


For ** The Friend.” 
THE EFFICACY OF DIVINE GRACE, 
Exhibited in the 


LIFE OF CLEMENTS WILLIS, 
Who was bedridden 39 years. 


The memoranda left by this dear Friend, 
have long been circulating’ in manuscript, sub- 
ject to the errors made by different transcrib- 
ers. Having been much interested in them, 
and, believing the readers of “ The Friend” 
will be gratified and instructed by their perusal, 
the more important parts have been copied 
for that paper. 
Friends who visited Clements have been intro- 
duced, under their appropriate dates, and an 
Epistle from William Mott, to which she re- 
fers, has also been inserted from another 
source, in connection with her notice of its re- 
ceipt, making the account as complete as the 
materials at the collater’s command would allow. 

There are many afflicted individuals, shut 
out from the duties of active life, to whom this 
narrative will doubless be animating and en- 
couraging,—showing how the Christian graces 
bloomed and shed a fragrance around, where 
little of the comforts of this world were to be 
looked for; and such may thereby be afresh 
incited to press after the crown which through 
faith and patience we fully believe she inhe- 
rited. And those who are inclined to murmur, 
though surrounded by comforts and blessings, 
may be taught a profitable lesson by the life 
of one, who, amid the distortion of her limbs 
from disease, a total inability to help herself, 


Extracts from the journals of 


taking.” 
She was born the 15th of Ninth month, 


and in a state of outward poverty, had many 
seasons of rejoicing in God her Saviour, who 
made all her bed in sickness, and who had to 
acknowledge, after near two score years con- 
finement to her bed, that she lacked no good 
thing ! 

Clements Willis, of Westbury, Long Island, 
was afflicted by rheumatism to such an extent 
as tu be confined to her bed for a long series 
of years. During this period she kept memo- 
randums of her spiritual conflicts and comforts, 
with some notices of passing events. In the 
introduction to her manuscript book, she says, 
“ That which first induced me to keep this 
small account was, the consideration of my 
great inability to help myself for a long sea- 
son. And how, and where, and by what 
means, | have been supported, | was not will- 
ing to forget, for several reasons, which I[ kept 
very much in my mind from the year 1738 
to the year 1748; and then I began to think, 
that the time might come wherein | could not 
remember many things I was unwilling to for- 
get ; therefore in the last year,” “ by the as- 
sistance of a Friend, | had some particulars 
written down: and since | have made some 
additions.” ‘ Since | began, many have been 
the discouragements of my mind from pro- 
ceeding ;”—* but this | have observed, when 
at any time I have been the most refreshed by 
the sweet distillations of Divine Love, I have 
been the most encouraged in this my under- 





1709 ; and when about nine years old, her 
mother died, leaving five small children. Cle- 
ments says: “ At nineteen years of age | was 
taken with the rheumatism, and my father 
used all the means with doctors which we 
thought fit, but without effect. At the end of 
about four years and a-half | became helpless, 
and then my affliction increased. My mind 
aad body being both afflicted, | tried all ways 
possible for ease. I thought [ could put my 
mouth in the dust, so that [ might find hope ; 
but could find none, until I became willing to 
give up, and say within myself, ‘If my Ma- 
ker will provide for my afflicted body what I 
have need of, [ will be content ;’ | then found 
some ease.” 

In 1736, her father removed from Long Is- 
land into Pennsylvania. By the persuasion 
of Friends, and at her own earnest desire, she 
was left behind. Her father gave her a por- 
tion of fifly-six pounds; and placed her and 
her sister Hannah with their uncle Isaac 
Willis. 











small-pox, and died. ‘ Then,” she remarks, 
‘“‘] was forced to be removed again ; but my 
desire was, that my Comforter would go along 
with me, wherever | went; and so | find it 
unto this day ; for which | can never be thank- 
ful enough.” She then enumerates a number 
of places at which she remained for various 
periods, adding, ** At all these places | was 
wonderfully favoured both inwardly by my 
Maker, and outwardly by my Friends ; a sense 
whereof often remains on my mind, with de- 
sires that every one that showed compassion, 
may receive an hundred fold in their own 
bosoms.” 
(To be continued.) 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Chambers’s Cyclopedia. 


It has been the lot of the Society of Friends 
from its origin to the present time to be great- 
ly misunderstood and misrepresented by the 
world, and to be the object of the ridicule and 
contempt of those who have taken little pains 
to inquire into its real character and princi- 
ples. [ts great and cardinal doctrine, that 
the Holy Spirit is the teacher and leader of 
the people of God—that what is to be known 
of God is made manifest in man,—not being 
received and believed by men of the world, the 
whole series of doctrines and practices which 
flow from it, become in the eyes of such, fool- 
ishness and a stumbling block. Hence it is 
that we see the same misconceptions and mis- 
statements renewed : 


The tale revived, the lie so oft o’erthrown, 

The imputed trash and madness not their own. 

These remarks have been suggested by the 
perusal of several articles in a work to which 
a Friend a few weeks since called my atten- 
tion. I allude to Chambers’s Cyclopedia of 
English Literature, a work designed to give 
to general readers specimens of the English 
writers in prose and verse, from the age of 
Chaucer to our own. 

The compiler, Robert Chambers, is one of 
the most remarkable men of his time. A 
printer by trade—he has pursued his avocation 
with such skill and assiduity as to have placed 
himself and his brother at the head of one of 
the largest publishing offices in the world. 
His Edinburgh Journal, with selections from 
which we have frequently enriched our pages, 
is one of the most useful and widely diffused 
periodicals of Great Britain. The brothers 
have done more than almost any other printers 


Her uncle and aunt were very kind| of the age to bring useful and valuable books 


to her ; but in about three months, they, and/ within reach of the labourer and mechanic. 
two of their children died, within the space of The Chambers of Edinburgh, Charles Knight 
fourteen days ; which, she says, “‘ was a great| of London, and the Harpers of New York, 
trouble unto us ; but He that remembers the| stand in this respect without rivals. Robert 
afflicted was pleased to help us, and our Friends| Chambers has found leisure amidst all the 
took care of us; for which I have been often} pressure of business to become not merely a 
thankful to the great Giver of all good. Not) laborious and learned student, but a copious 
longafter, my sister who had been all alongvery | writer. He is understood to be the editor of 
kind to me, was afflicted also with rheuma-| his Journal. The popular encyclopedia call- 
lism, so that she could not help me. Then, 1| ed Chambers’ Information for the People, is 





thought, there was no way for me, out- 
wardly.” 

She was then removed to the house of an- 
other uncle, where she remained nearly two 


edited by him, and shows a general acquaint- 
ance with, and clear ideas upon a great range 
of science and literature. 

The selections in the work before us, are 


years and a-half, when he sickened with the| marked by the same general good taste and 
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good sense which characterize his other publi- | paper is issued, other and varying accounts} 


cations, Yet, as in them, parts of the wide | may be received : 
field over which he expatiates, are merely} ‘ Our advices from Washington induce the 
glanced at, or are described on trust from the | belief that the Treaty of Peace with Mexico 
defective sketches of others. This is espe- | will be ratified—probably to day, but in a 
cially the case with what he says of the So- modified form. It is said that the omission of 
ciety of Friends. He appears to have thought | the 10th clause strengthens the chance of rati- 
himself bound to give extracts from the writ- fication. As far as we have been able to as- 
ings of some of their approved authors, which certain public opinion, it is DECIDEDLY IN 
he prefaces and intermingles with short criti-| Favour oF Peace ; and we believe that if the 
cal dissertations. moderate, wise and patriotic throughout the 
These last appear to be taken partly from land, without regard to party politics, could be 
the prejudiced Mosheim, and are mainly attri-| polled distinctly upon this question, they 
butable to that fundamental misconception of would, and by an immense majority, be found 
which | have spoken. ‘The writers whom he|in favour of Trist’s imperfect Treaty, rather 
quotes from are Fox, Barclay, Penn, and El- than run any risk of a further continuation of 
wood. He speaks of the first as a man of the the war. Better, they argue, bear the evils of 
highest integrity, of a meek and forgiving dis- a-mismanaged Treaty, than leave a possibility 
position, yet says that his religious enthusi-|of the renewal of the conflict. ‘The apprehen- 
asm in the early stages of his career, amount- sion is, should the Treaty be rejected or even 
ed to madness. Referring to that portion of|modified—first, that the present Government 
his life between the years 1643 and 1648, he|of Mexico may, by some sudden pronuncia- 
says, he seems at times to have been com-|mento or revolution, be overturned—and next, 
pletely insane. Now, we think that no candid the impossibility of the present Mexican autho- 
man can carefully peruse that portion of his rities being able to agree toa modified Treaty. 
journa! which relates the events of that period, |The people have had enough of the war, and 
and come to such a conclusion. Great and | while they would not see the question adjusted 
severe provings of spirit undoubtedly he un-|in any dishonourable manner, they are dispos- 
derwent; he passed whole nights in solitary ed to deal generously, magnanimously with a 
wandering, and weeping and prayer; and in|prostrate foe. We repeat, the sense of the 
those days and years of sorrow and tempta- | nation is adverse to any alteration of the 
tion, he submitted his heart to be thoroughly |Treaty by the United States Senate, which 
proved and cleansed by Him who knows what|™May seem calculated to peril the restoration 
is in man ; he saw thgough the hollowness of of the great blessing of peace. And this should 
an empty profession of religion, and passed | be understood at Washington.” 
through deep baptisms of spirit, to prepare| From the same paper of the 8th, we may 
him for his future services. He was thus en- | just add: 
abled to rebuke false teachers and ignorant “The National Intelligencer of yesterday 
priests with authority, and to separate himself|says, ‘‘The Mexican Treaty is still in the 
from the world and its spirit; and he did all | hands of the Senate, sitting in conclave, and 
with a gravity of behaviour, and a clearness| its fate is yet uncertain.’ ” 
of intellect, the very reverse of insanity. It 
was the preparing period of his life for the 
duties to which he was called; and the prov- 
ing was as much deeper and more thorough, 
as the services were more arduous and exalt- 
ed than those of ordinary men. If his great 
doctrine of the teaching and guidance of the 
Spirit of God be a delusion, then was he the 
most deluded of mortals ; but if as the Scrip- 
tures declare, it is one of the greatest and 
most consoling of truths, then George Fox so 
far from being a maniac, was in that portion 
also of his life, one of the most favoured and 
gifted of the sons of men. 


(To be continued.) 



















HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


It is proposed to open this School on Fourth- 
day, the 10th of Fifth month next, for the ad- 
mission of the sons of Friends, and of others 
professing with them, who desire their chil- 
dren to be educated in conformity with the 
principles of our religious Society. 


The officers of the Institution will be— 

Linptey Murray Moore, Principal and 
Teacher of English Literature. 

Hvueu D. Varn, Teacher of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. 

Joseru W. Aupricu, Teacher of the Latin 
and Greek languages and Ancient Litera- 
ture. 





THE FRIEND. 
THIRD MONTH 11, 1848. 


The price for Board and Tuition is $200 
per annum, payable as follows, viz. :—$60 at 
the opening, and $60 at the middle of the 
Winter term, and $80 at the opening of the 
Summer term. 

Applications for admission must be made to 
the Secretary of the Board of Managers, 
Charles Yarnall, No. 39 High street, Phila- 
delphia. 

Parents who propose entering students, are 
particularly requested to forward their names 
immediately, in order that the necessary ar- 
rangements may be made. 





There is no topic of a public nature respect- 
ing which our readers can be more desirous of 
correct information, than that of the Treaty 
with Mexico, now before the Senate. It is 
however difficult, amid so much that is but 
conjectural and often contradictory, to deter- 
mine what is most reliable. We give below 
a paragraph or two from the Pennsylvania 
Inquirer of the 7th inst., and yet before our 




















Tract Association of Friends. 
The Stated Annual Meeting of the Tract 


Association of Friends, will be held on Fourth- 
day evening, the 15th inst., in the committee- 
room, Mulberry street meeting-house. Friends 
interested in the objects of the Association, are 
invited to attend, 


Josern Scarrercoop, Clerk. 
Third month, 1848. 





A stated annual meeting of “ The Contribu- 


tors to the Asylum for the Relief of Persons 
Deprived of the Use of their Reason,” will be 
held at the committee-room, Mulberry street 
meeting-house, on Fourth-day, the 15th of 
Third month, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 


Samvet Mason, Clerk. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received of Thomas Siveter, Salem, Iowa, $2, to 


43, vol. 21; of Thomas Mather, Springfield, Illinois, 
$4, vols. 20 and 21. 





Select School. 
An assistant teacher is wanted in Friends’ 


Select School for Girls in this city. 


Application may be made to Benjamin Al- 


bertson, No. 45 N. Sixth street; Rebecca 
Allen, No. 146 Pine street ; Lydia Starr, No. 
65 Marshall street. 


Whiteland Boarding-School for Girls. 
The subscriber proposes to re-open his 


school, on the second Second-day in the Fifth 
month next. The number of boarders will be 
limited to 9; and of day-scholars to 5. Early 
application is desired of those who wish to send, 


to whom the studies, terms, é&c., will be made 
known by circular. 
Yarpiey Warner. 
Warren Tavern P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
First month, 1848. 





Marriep, on Third-day, the 7th inst., at Friends’ 


meeting-house, North Sixth street, Cuantes Watton, 
to Dezoran, _— of the late David Lightfoot, of 
Chester county, Pa. 





Drep, at Laporte, Indiana, Second month 15th, 
1848, in the 8ist year of his age, at the residence of 
his son-in-law William Allen, Nataan SHoTwe tt, a 
member of Rahway and Plainfield (N. J.) Monthly 
Meeting of Friends——He was a Friend highly re- 
spected and beloved, having lived an exemplary life ; 
manifesting in his conduct the Christian virtues of 
truth, justice, love, kindness, self-denial, and temper- 
ance. He was enabled in his last sickness, to com- 
memorate the Lord’s power and goodness in support- 
ing and carrying him through many trials and diffi- 
culties, eminently beyond his own ability. Being 
favoured with a peaceful resignation to the Divine 
will, his mind at times seemed much filled with love 
and solicitude for his Friends, desiring that they 
might “ walk by the same rule, and mind the same 
thing ;” testifying that pure religion was so plain 
and simple, that “the way-faring man though a fool 
could not err therein ;” and that it required on our 
part humility, watchfulness and prayer, with strict 
obedience to the manifestations of Divine Grace to 
the soul. As the hour of death drew near, he seem- 
ed the more desirous to depart and enter the “ rest 
prepared for the righteous.” 
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